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men is increasing. It is a time when employment managers are hustling for men and, after they get them, praying that they won't quit. The situation was admirably summed up at the Safety Congress last fall, when a representative of one of the railroads expressed amazement at the idea of discharging men who disobeyed safety rules. "Any safety man on our railroad," he declared, "who recommended firing a man would get fired himself."
The situation before the employers of the country is not a new one. They have had trouble before in getting men, and there is always trouble about keeping them. But the old situation has been greatly intensified in many industries by the war. It is a commonplace among employers that when labor is scarce and wages are high the tendency of workingmen to drift about is greatly increased. It is also a well-known fact that under such conditions men are not regular in their attendance at work. They take a day off when they feel like it, secure in the moral certainty that their jobs will be waiting for them when they go back.
Old though the difficulty is, good, hard, constructive thinking about it is comparatively new. But now some of the keenest minds in the industrial world are at work on the tassk. Under the pressure of industrial necessity in war time more thought is being given to the welfare of wage-earners than in any previous time in the nation's history. The question is how to get and keep men, and the answer so obviously lies in the degree to which men are satisfied with the conditions of their work that it is a wonder no one has thought of it before. If the wage-earner is to be kept on the job, means must be taken to make the job worth while.
The most obvious need of the wage-earner is an adequate wage. The first question of an applicant for work is what will the job pay. More unrest is provoked and more strikes occur over the wage question than over any other one thing. In attempting to attract labor and create satisfaction at a time when prices of necessities are mounting to unheard of levels, it is clear that attention must be directed first toward the adequacy of the wages scale.
Since the beginning of the war various methods of wage adjustment have been put to the test. Many corporations adopted the war bonus idea. They took the view that the outlook was too uncertain to justify a permanent advance; if affairs took a bad turn it would be much easier to discontinue